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more piercing power, so it seems to me that a
sentence, compressed within the harmonious
limits of poesy, darts forth with much more sud-
den force, and strikes me with a livelier impact." *
A poet whose invention does not enable him
to attain excellence of matter, or such incalculable
beauties as are proper to genius alone, must needs
garnish his poverty with the tags and ribbons
of Ingenuity. Montaigne, after his manner, ex-
presses his thought by vivid imagery, which his
Elizabethan translator, Florio, has transformed
into his old English with so much spirit that his
words are perhaps better than a more exact trans-
lation :

** Even as In our dances those base conditioned men that
keep dancing-schools, because they are unfit to represent
the port and decencie of our, nobilitie, endeavour to get
commendation by dangerous lofty trickes, and other strange
tumbler-like friskes and motions. And some Ladies make
a better show of their countenances in those dances
wherein are divers changes, cuttings, turnings, and agita-
tions of body than in some dances of state and gravity,
where they need but simply to tread a natural measure,
represent an unaffected carriage, and their ordinary grace.
And as I have also seen some excellent Lourdans or
Clownes, attired In their ordinary worky-day clothes, and
with a common homely countenance, afford us all the
pleasure that may be had from their art: Prentises and
learners that are not of so high a forme, to besmeare their
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